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taken with great caution. In a popular work it is necessary to indicate 
the tentative nature of all such scientific conjectures, though it may be 
thought needless in a learned treatise, since the specialist generally knows 
how to discount scholastic assurance and assertion. To take one strik- 
ing illustration: Following Charles, Mr. Alford places the Parables of 
Enoch before the Psalms of Solomon in the beginning of the first cen- 
tury B. C. This work exists only in Ethiopic. We do not know whether 
there ever was a Greek translation of this particular book, and the ab- 
sence of any quotation from it in patristic literature renders it extremely 
doubtful. Many peculiarities of language point to an Aramaic original. 
That it passed through Christian hands is certain. The three terms 
rendered into English " The Son of Man " correspond to three Aramaic 
terms, two of which are clearly of Christian origin. It is well-nigh im- 
possible that such expressions as "the kings and the mighty ones in the 
earth ", who " worship the work of their own hands ", can refer to Alex- 
ander Jannaeus and his Sadducean supporters. All scholars admit that 
the work has been interpolated by many copyists and some of these seem 
to have been Christians. There is no binding evidence by which even 
the original Jewish form of the Parables can be brought back further 
than to the reign of Caligula. Where so much is in doubt it is extremely 
unwise to base far-reaching conclusions as to the existence in Jewish 
thought before the appearance of Christianity of certain ideas expressed 
in the Ethiopic text of this work. The same criticisms apply to the 
dating of other literary productions of the period, the tentative character 
of which should have been indicated. Mr. Alford does not discuss the 
interesting work published by Schechter in 1910 dealing with the Cove- 
nanters of Damascus. Their hope of a Messiah " from Aaron and 
Israel" deserved to be mentioned. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 

Cicero of Arpinum: a Political and Literary Biography, being a 
Contribution to the History of Ancient Civilisation and a Guide 
to the Study of Cicero's Writings. By E. G. Sihler, Ph.D., 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, New York Uni- 
versity. (New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford; Oxford University Press. 1914. Pp. xi, 487.) 

The manysidedness of Cicero's character and his great versatility 
make the writing of his life a very difficult matter. His biographer must 
be qualified to discuss not only his personal qualities, his political career, 
and his place among the world's orators, but he must also be able to 
estimate the value of his rhetorical and philosophical treatises and to 
appreciate his skill as a letter-writer. It is high praise, therefore, to say 
that Professor Sihler has covered all these subjects, and has covered 
them well. His book gives us an account of Cicero's life which is un- 
biassed, comprehensive, and in the main accurate. With his general 
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estimate of Cicero's character, and of his attitude toward Caesar, Pom- 
pey, Crassus, Cato, and Octavius, the reviewer is in hearty accord. He 
would have to disagree with the author on a few minor points, such as 
his conception of the judicial reforms of Drusus (p. 15), and his under- 
standing of the military post held by Cicero in 49 B. C. (cf. p. 303). 

Cicero is kept constantly before our eyes. The book is a life of him, 
as it should be, not the story of his life and times. This method of 
treatment, however, makes it impossible to go into a number of puzzling 
questions which we should like to have more fully discussed. Cases in 
point are the real purpose of Metellus Nepos (pp. 170 f.), the conspiracy 
of Vettius (pp. 200 f.), the exact nature of the Clodian legislation against 
Cicero, which is very inadequately discussed on pages 205-206 (cf. pp. 
212 and 219), and the wisdom from the military and political points of 
view of Pompey's evacuation of Italy and of his plan to starve the pen- 
insula into submission. Of the strictly Ciceronian material we should 
like a fuller account of the anti-Cato episode, of that side of Cicero's 
character which comes out in his relations with young men, and a dis- 
cussion of his poetry, which deserves consideration from the standpoint 
of technique at least. 

The form is annalistic, and in the latter part of the book as much of 
the story as possible is told in extracts translated from Cicero's letters. 
At certain points the narrative is broken by discursive passages, printed 
in smaller type, dealing with the sources or giving excellent analyses and 
estimates of the orations and treatises. The style is very effective. Over 
the short, vigorous sentences, for instance, in which the Catilinarian story 
is told there is little danger that the reader's attention will flag, but it is 
unfortunate that the author's pages have so many blemishes in the way 
of misprints, and loose and unidiomatic expressions. We have come 
upon these misprints: "citizen" for citizens (p. 28); "a MSS." (p. 
72); "later" for latter (p. 90); " G." for C. (p. 127); " S. C. Ulti- 
matum" (p. 181) ; "six hundred hence" for six hundred years hence 
(p. 194), and "fuzzy" for fussy (p. 287). We can give here only a 
few illustrations of the many unidiomatic or awkward phrases which 
have fallen under our notice in reading the book: "branch of race" (p. 
55); "a programme of action, which while widely apart" (p. 156); 
"independent from Livy " (p. 202) ; "one could insinuate one's self to 
Cicero" (p. 195): "stung with the point of a sharp instrument" (pp. 
196-197); "these news" (p. 212); "it" and "herself" of the same 
subject (pp. 57-58); "here probably . . . there was at first perhaps" 
(p. 128) ; " Atticus had talked with Balbus at Rome, whether there was", 
etc. (p. 319). Many of the translations should also be recast, cf., e.g., 
page 174. When these defects are removed, the book will be not only 
one of the most trustworthy and comprehensive biographies of Cicero 
which we have, but one of the most readable. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 



